THE DRAMA: COMEDY

the 'Pucelle de Dieu, that notable French virago,
who arrayed herself like a man, and turned a great
commander in the wars, till at length she was taken
prisoner by the English in the field, attired as like a
man; for which unnatural act of hers she was con-
demned and burnt at Roan', Selden prided himself
on having shown the irrelevancy of the text: 'I never
converted but two: the one was Mr. Crashaw' (i.e. the
father of the poet) 'from writing against plays by
telling him a way to understand that place of putting
on woman's apparel, which has nothing to do in the
business, as neither has it that the Fathers speak
against plays in their time, with reason enough for
they had real idolatries mixed with their plays having
three altars perpetually upon the stage'.1

More significant are two other of Prynne's
arguments because they reveal the full scope of
Puritan antagonism to art and the Humanities and
indicate the source of that antagonism. The first is
the condemnation of plays not alone for their own
sake but because they are accompanied by other evil
things such as dancing, singing, and music. Each of
these nouns is, indeed, qualified: 'lascivious, mixt,
effeminate, amorous dancing', 'amorous Pastoralls,
lascivious, ribaldrous Songs and Ditties', 'effeminate,
delicate, lust-provoking musick as S. Basil phraseth
it, which Christians ought to flie as a most filthy
thing*. But Prynne throws the epithet 'lascivious'
about with a reckless hand, and the reader finds it
difficult to discover what kinds of dancing (if any) or
music are excepted. 'If David danced it was not by
couples or in measure but with a modest, grave, and'

1 Table Talk tfjohn Selden: Poetry. In a letter to Ben Jonson (Selden's
Wvrk*> ii., 1690) Selden develops his exposition of the text as directed
against rites in which men personated a female and women a male deity.
See theedition of the Table Talk by Sir Frederick Pollock, London, 1927.
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